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Mr. VISITOR 
By what means 1 became poffeffed of the little manufcript which 
“sow tranfmit te you, is a matter of no importance. Whether original, 
imitated, or tranflated, I cannot determine, I will only obferve that 





fuch dreams are, in my opinion, worthy of being related, which is feldom — 


the café with the fantaftic illufions of a ail hours, 
ours &e. 
% : PHILONEIROS, 


MY DREAMS. 


‘DREAMI. 
A SCENE OF SORROW. 


Sometimes, efpecially in the vernal feafon, Nature exhibits a fingu- 
gular {pectacle. The atmoiphere prefents, itis true, lygubrious ap- 
pearances; it-pours down oon the earth what the fancy may be allow- 
ed to transform into a deluge of tears; yet, it does not. preclude the 
{miles. of a cheeving and genial fua.—Shail I, then, be charged with 
inconfiftency, and unnatural conceptions, if, whilft I delineate a Scene 
of forrow, I may, perhaps, force a laugh, even from the itiff muicles 
of that demure and tormal Dame, Gravity ? 

_- Already. the approaching morn ftreaked with gold the orient iky: 
the itars now thed only a faint and evaneicent hght. Dreams, the 
winged children of Morpheus and Darknels, fluttered with lefs contus 
fion in the brains of dlumbering mortals. «At that hour, or about that 

. hour, the magic power (whatever itmay be) which, whilft fleep chains 
dows the fenies, itill exercifes.an irveattible influence over the myiteri- 
ous faculty denominated mind, preiented to my view a moft folemn 
and impreffive icene, 

- Amid mournful Cyprefics. and lugubrious yew-trees, methought, I 
beheld a palace in the conftruction ot which art feemed to have exhaufted 
ali her reiources for the purpole of exciting forrow, Every part of the 
awful fabric was calculated to produce impreflions of the melancholy 
and terrific kind.: It might, indeed, be daid that the oftentation of 
grief manifetted itfelf both in the details and in the enfembie of the edi- 
hee. Here, the chilel of the fcubptor vp exepchertie garlands of 
poppies and other flowers which antiquity is known to have confecrated 
as the fymbols of pious grief and tender fympathy : there his plattic 
hand had placed the owl, or grouped different animals which are gener- 
ally deemed emblematic of segret, lamentation, and defpair. Every 
where, Pe image of death was reproduced under a new and more ap- 

alli rm: mfhort, had not fome unequivocal circumftances evinced 
that the edifice before ine was the manfion of living beings, I fhould 
infallibly have taken it for one of thofe dready abodes where the afhes 
of departed mortals repole in gloomy and horrific filence. 

On the front ef the palace, I read, in large and con{picuous charac- 
ters, an inicription beter calculated than eventhe {pears and bayonets of 
imperial guards, to protect it againit rude intrafion and profane levity. 
The words, ‘‘ Saered to ferrow,*” conttituted the awtul fpell. Ail 
jarouad ftood many ftatues. Few of thofe reprefented mien ; they chief. 

y retraced the features of women, who, unable to beai that load 
of grief which the lots of beloved hufbands had brought on them, volun. 
tafily fought im the hofom of death a relief which no earthly folace 
could atford, or cherifhing the Mowly corrofive poiton of concentrated 
anguith, patiently waited for the mandate of nature, moprned for. a 

ng feries of years over the cold remains of the loit _opjects of their 

lalte atfection, and ultimately funk, with the unde/cribable luxury of 

*#apturous forrow, into the fame wifhed-for tomb, 

. On the walls of the Veitibule, feveral paintings arrefted my attention, 

Here Porcia was reprefented, {wallowmg ardent Coals. Her counte- 
nance was ftrikingly eloquent, In it, the thades of paffion were dif. 
tinctly read. The conilict betweeti Nature and casita! affection could 
not be miftaken, The hereie Porcia was: a womap, at the faine time 
that the was a wife—the courted deaths~yet, the could not receive his 

“embraces without fome degree of abhorrence and difimay, There Ar- 

‘temifia appeare 
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clothed inmourhing robes ; the athes of her departed . 
reyakeoniort, Mautolusythe frenzy f her griet had,ditlolved the im tint 





ple beverage that ufually quenched her thirft.Whilft quaffing the deli- 


cious, yet melancholy draught, the averted her eyes unwilling to cons 

traft what had becn with what now was; imher features, the vehemence, 

ro even the fublimity of forrow ftruck the eye, and interefted the 
cart. , 

The windows of this dismal palace were numerous, and, all ot them, 

very large ; fill, they were uleleis. The thutters feemed rivetted to 
the place of their deftination ; intenfity of grief had rendered light, 
and, indeed, exiftence*itielf, odious to the inhabitants of this houle of 
mourning. ; 
_ At the principal gate, a throng appeared, compofed chiefly of thofe 
fairy beings to which the creative tancy of early poets has given birth, 
and admiring credulity erected altars. Al) claimed admittance, ‘but 
none was allowed to enter, unlefs exhibiting fome badge of forrow, 
Iris was repulfed, though abundant tears hung, like pearls, on her 
cheeks ; her gay and variegated bow was alledged as the caufe of her 
exclufion, and I faw the indignant airy goddeis fwiitly reaicend to 
thoie regions of the fky. which her fantaiti¢ hues fo often embeilifh, 
The fate of Iris rendered Hymen more cautious ; The youthtul Ged 
ardently withed to be admitted into the palace ; but his many-coioured 
drefs, and the wreaths of fragramt and vivid bloffoms which bound bis 
juvenile brow, could not, he well daw, tail to oppoie his defigns, and 
defeat his hopes. From this difliculty, Oupid itigeniouily relieved 
him. Borrowing the fable robes of Night, a complailant Goddeis 
wh@ feldom r2fuies to favour the ftratagems of the wily boy, he clothed 
Hymen in mouintul attire ; changed his genial fambeau into a tuneral 
torch ; taught him to imitate the ftarting tear, the fympathizingliook, 
the convullive iigh, and all the mute eloquence of-tenderneis and 
divided grief. 

Thus arrayed, and thus fraught with the multifarious arts of con- 
ciliation, Hymen prefented himfelf at the entrance gate. 


(To be continued. ) 


=== 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE VISITOR, 
GENTLEMEN, 


Your favorable reception of my firft letter, encourages me to trouble 
you with a fecond, but alas! how changed mutt be my tone ; inftead 
of conveying inftruétion, my motive now, is, todiiciofe to you the 
fufferings I have lately undergone, which baply may ferve as a beacon 
to deter others from being enticed by Amilar allurements to meet a fi- 
milar fate. 

I hope and expect to roufe the fympathy of my brother-beaux when 
I relate the difaiters that attended my debut at the laft cotillion party. 

The three days preceding that unfortunate evening I confined my- 
felf at home and practiled without intermitiion all the fteps and figures 
I have been learning for two months paft; not even taking my uiual 
round to collec materials for tea-table-chat, (which I muft obierve 
caufes a vacuum in my journal, now teo late to be remedied). 

It is fo unufual for me net to yilit my friends daily, that feveral of 
them called to afk if I was unwell. ‘To fatisfy their enquiries, and at 
the fame time avert any fulpicion of the real caufe, I told them I had 
{prained myancle, in attempting to thew my agility, by tkipping over 
a gutter after Mifs ———. 

Thagventtul evening arrived and I made my appearance in the ,room 
drefled in the good old dancing uniform, black {atin ; I have not lan- 
guage to dejoribe the emotions that pervaded me when [ arole to pro- 
cure a partner. I imagine they were fuch as a man feels when he is about 
refigning his liberty at the Hymengal altar. As Luttered the words, 
‘permit me, Mils,—to have the pleature of dancing with you,’ my re- 
folution began te fail, but it was then too late to recede, I advanced 
to take my ftationon the floor, but altho’ I knew every pofition when 
practifing coollyamong my chairs andftools, yet when put to the teft, I 
took a wrong one. All eyes were of courte fixed on me and a titter 
enfued,—at that moment I withed the furrounding {petators transfor- 
‘med intd'as many ftocks & ftones, (or,to with more claflically) invo,wal- 
lows and nightingaless: However the blunders committed by the 
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gentleman that led of the dance in{pired me with a little confidence. I 
thought, when my probation came, I fhonld do better, but alas ! ima- 

ine and compeflionate my fufferings when I inform’ you that after 
Keitig turned this way by one lady, pulled that way by another ; cor- 
reéted here, confounded there, T was at laft compelled to beg leave to 
retire from the conflict, and after bhundering-eut a lame apology to 
my partner; I fneaked home, and have ever fince been a 1amed to 
make my appearance in coffipany. I thall henceforth mever hear a 
Jaugh, nor even fee a {mile without apprehending that it 1s excited by 
the remembrance of my difafter,—and the found of a violin will in fu- 
ture be more horrible to me, than the ticking of a death-watch in 
the ear of a dying finner. 

My etal perturbation renders me unable to addrefs you at per- 
fent on the fubje&t I originally propofed, when it {ubfides you fhall 
hear again trom 

Yoar diftrefled friend, 


RICHARD HONEYCOMB. 


—_—_—--- 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE VISITOR. 


GENTLEMEN, 

As I fometimes refort to the old fafhioned amufement of read- 
ing the-fcriptures, I have found in St. Paul’s firlt Epittle to the Thef- 
falonians this exhortatory paflage : ‘‘ We beleech ye brethren, that ye 
ftudy to be quiet, and to do your own bufinefs.”” And being thereby 
involved ina train of refletions, I fubmit the tollowing to your peruial ; 
and, fhould you find them worthy of a place ih your valuable mifcel- 
Jany, you may, through it, communicate them to the public, 

By the paflage quoted, the Apoitle, perhaps, meant nothing more 
than a friendly admonition ; but to {uch as, froma coniciouineis of 
their own turpitude, are ever ready to arraign the motives of others, it 
conveys, J think,a fevere reproot, Yet they, yea eventhe moft hardened 
in defamation, muf admit that the principle it inculcates is calculated 
to improve our happinets both here and hereafter, But alas! no ex- 
hortation, no admonition, no reproof, no hope of the prefent, nor fear 
of the future, can filence the tongue of detraction ; tor there ftill are 
men whofe confummate vanity induces them to view every undertak- 
ing that accords not with their own conceptions, as improper; & hence 
originate the objeétions which are made to {ome late improvements in 
the Mufic of our Prefbyterian and Epifcopal Ciurches. Thefe men, 
however, fhould recollett that before they {peak fo freely, and eipe- 
cially before they infift upon being heard, they ought to have a clearer 
comprehenfion ot the fubject: on which they deliver their fentiments ; 
for that their ideas of mufic are very imperfect, is fully evinced by the 
incongruity of their tafte ; fince nothing is more common than to hear 
them expatiate on the real excellencies of the ‘* 84th, Old Hun- 
dredth, Wells, Windle,”’ &c. and in the fame breath, exprefs their 
admiration of tuch trafh as ‘¢ Sherburne,’” atid that medley of mufi- 
cal nonfenfe pompoufly called the ‘‘Eatter Anthem ;** than which, the 
unintelligibie daubings of fome fign painters, and the expreifive touches 
of a Titian ; or the ribaidry ot the lowelt ballad-writer and the fub- 
lime emanations of a Milton, are not more incompatible. 

That devout individuals, however, as well as worthipping affemblies 
have a right to addrefs the Deity in whatever manner may to each ap- 
pear the moft rational, is a maxim which I have ever admired ; and if 
the religous feelings of thefe fanatics are more gratified by the noi/2 of 
a numerous congregation finging without order, and a great part of it 
without ear to mulical truth, than by the sarmony ofa felect band 
of voices & infruments ly ftematically arranged, they will not excite my 
envy by indulging them. Thefe adorers of difcord, however, fhould 
** ftudy to be quiet, and to do their own bufine(s ;** & not, before they 
unJerttand the alphabet of mujic, impertinently condema#fuch compo- 
fitions of tie firit mafters, and fuch cctheds af #erforniing them, as are 
approved bythe ableft coanoiileurs in the {cience, and admired by the 
moft reafonably religious, wherever adopted. 


Richmond, April 17, 1809, 


MENTOR. 


FOR THE VISITOR. 


APHORISMS. 
It is a fufficieat check to human pride when we reflect that every 
days’ experience teaches us we might have done better, 


Many ot our beft refleStions are often obftructed by the cares of the | 


world ; or the intrufion of gucits as listle delirable. 


THE VISITO R. 
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} mather to take care which way they thould bring them back againy 


The fenfibility of the mind is never more offended than when it is 
malignantly mitreprefented, or unfeelingly misunderftood. 

Merit is moit frequently calumniated by thofe who have leat claim 
to it. 

The eye of friendthip ought never to clofe on the face of misfortune, 

A modeit man never aiks a favor but with reluctance and diffidence. 
the man of affurance claims it as a right, and treats the refufal as an 
infult. 

It is a lofs to fociety that the beft informed minds ‘are often checked 
in the expanfion of their ideas by the fear of trefpafling on the conflia. 
ing politics of fhallow politicians. 

The want ofan extenfive underftanding is well compenfated for, by 
that delicacy of fentiment and thofe right feelings which are often 
found to be better guides than the moft accurate reafoning. 

The fordid and the ambitious equally deceive themfelves when they 
propofe an endto their purfuits ; that. ead when attained becomes @ 
meante 

There is too muchevafion pervading the the intercourfes of human 
fociety to encourage the free indulgence ot genuine confidence ; it hae 
often been remarked that men of merit are thy and referved. 

Z. 
I 
ANECDOTE 
Of Ann, Dutchefs of Albermarle, wha lived in the reign of Charles Il, 


Ann Clarges, Duchefs of Albermarle, was thedaughter of a black- 
fmith who gave her an education fuitable to the employnient the was 
bred to, which was that of amilliner. . As the manners are generally 
formed early in life, the retained fomething of the blackimith’s davgh. 
ter, even at her higheft elevation. She was firit the miftrefs, after. 
wards the wife of Gen. Monk ; who had fuch an opinion of her under- 
ftanding, that he often confulted her inthe greateft emergencies.-— 
As the was a thorough royalift, it is probable the had no incontidera-: 
ble thare in the reftoration. . She is’ fuppofed to have recommended & | 
veral of the privy counielloys in the lift which the General prefented to 
the King {oon after hislanding. It is more than probable that fhe — 
carried on a very lucrative trade in felling offices, which were general-, 
ly filled by fuch as gave her moft money. She was an implacable ene- 
my to Lord Clarendon ; and had to great an influenceover her hufband, 
as to prevail upon.him to affift in the ruin of that great man, though 
he was/one of his beft friends. Indeed, the general was afraid to of- 
fend her, as the prefently took fire, and her anger knew no bounds... 
She was a great miltrefs.of all the low cloquence of abufive fage,, and: | 
feldom failed to difcharge a volley of curfes againft,fuch as thoroughly 
provoked her. Nothing, is more certain, than that the intrepid coms 
mander, who was never afraid of bullets, was often terrified by the 
fury of his wife. 

— 


JULIET---A FRAGMENT. 
**** She was fitting at the’head of his grave---and the grafs wat | 
beginning to look green upon the turf round the ftone, where her tears 
ulually teil.---She had not obferved me, & I ftood fiill---** Thou hat 
left me, Fidello,”* faid the, bending her face down to the turf---«* Thou 
haft left me: but it was to attend a dearer call---I will not weep,” 
wiping hereyes with her handkerchief---** I wilkhnot weep---for it was 
the call of one who loved thee better.---Thou has flown into his bo/om, | 
and what has thou left behind thee for thy poor Juliet, but this co 
fod? She was filent fome moments. The full moon was juft begite 
ning to climb over the tops of the trees as I cameup; & as the ftoop 
ed to kils the turf, I {aw the tears trickling through the moon beams i 
hafty drops trom her eyes. ‘* Thow halt left me laid Juliet, raifing 
her tace from the grave---** but we fhall meet again---I thall {ce thy 
face again, and hear thee {peak---and then we thall part no mort.” 
She rofe cheerfully to retire: the tear was ftill trembling in het, 
eye. Never till that moment did I bghold-io {weet a charm, Ont 
might have read the fentence in her face. Thou hatt left me,” {aid 
the tear, ‘* but we fhall meet again, and then (et part no mores” 
faid the {mile--.** Blefled religion,” thought I, * how happy are thy 
children f”” 


A WISE FOOL. ia 

When Francis the firft, King ot France, was to march his army into 
Italy, he confulted with his captains how to lead them over the Alpi 
Amonil his fool, lying hid ia a corner, {prung out and advifed them 
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Alpes gleamed in the moft piétureque manner ; the glimpies the 








HENRY FITZOWEN. 
A TALE. 





(Concluded from our laft.) 

_ Fairy elves, 

Whofe midnight revels by.a forest side, 

Or fountain, iome belated peafant fees, 

Or dreams he fees, while over head the moon 

Sits arbitrefs, and nearer to the earth 

Whieels her pale courfe, they on their mirth and dance 
Intent, with jocund mufic charm his ear ; ; 

At once with joy and fear his heart rebounds. Milton. 


Whilit pondering on the purport of this very peculiar fcene, he felt 
a heavinell and a tendency to fat ereep upon him, accompanied with 
an indiftinctne{s and confufion of intellect ; at this inftant, however, 
a mafs of yapour rufhing by him, the light gleamed more fteadily, 
and he beheld in an excavation of the adjacent wall, and recambent on 
a couch, what he conceived to be a human body. Curiolity was now 
fo powerfully excited, as completely to expel the approaching torpor, 
and drawing nearer the objeét of his attention, he could hear the deep 
breathings of a perfon in profound fleep ; the next moment he could 

erceive the garments of female attire, and in the fueceeding initant 
bone with rapture and aftonifhment over the well-known features of 
his beloved Adeline. ‘The globe fhed a filvery and preternatural white- 
nefs over her form and the rofe had left her cheek; the lay with her 
head reclined upon her hand, and the utmoft tranquility fate upon her 
countenance, though now and then, a deep-drawn figh would indicate 
the tiffue of idea. 

Henry fteod, for fome moments, riveted to the fpot, then, ftarting 
from his reverie, he wound his arms about her beauteous frame, and 
impreffed upon hei lips a glowing kifs—fhe awoke, and inftantly a tre- 
mendous tempeft burft upon them, loud thunder fhook the earth, and 
a whirlwind, rufhing through the pile, tore it from its foundations. 

‘The lovers recovering from a trance, which the conflict of the ele- 
ments had occafioned, found themfelves feated on fome mofly turf, and 
around them the foft, the fweet and tranquil fcenery of a fummer’s 
moon-light night. Enraptured with this fudden and unexpeéted change, 
they rofe gently off the ground ; over their heads towered a majeftic oak, 
at whofe foot they believe fomé kind compaflionate being had placed 
them. Delight and gratitude dilated their hearts, and advancing from 
beneath thetree, whote gigantic branches fpread a largeextent of fhade, 
a vale, beautiful and romantic, through which ran a clear and deep 
ftream, came full in view ; they walked to the edge of the water , the 
moon fhone with mellow luftre cn its furface, and its banks, fringed 
with thrubs, breathed a perfume more delicate than the odours of ihe 
eat. On oné fide, the ground, covered with a vivid, foft, and dow- 
py verdure, ftretched for a confiderable extent to the borders of a large 
forelt, which, {weeping round, finally’clofed up the valley ; on the o- 
ther, it was “broken into abrupt and rocky mafies {warded with mofs, 
and from whofe clefts grew thick and ipreading trecs, the roots of 
which, wafhed by many a fall of water, hung bare and matted from 
their craggy beds. 

Henry and hig Adeline forgot in this delicious vale all their former 
fufferings, and giving up their minds ro the pleafing influence of cu- 
riolity and wonder, they determined to explore the place by tracing the 
windings of the ftream, S€arcely had they entered upon this plan, 
when mutic of the moft.ravithing (weetnels filled the air, {6metimes it 
feemed to float along the valley, fometimes it ftole along the furface of 
the water, now it died away among the woods, and now, with deep & 
mellow fymphony, it {welled upon the gale. Fixed in aftonifhment, 
they fcarce ventured to bathe, every fcene, fave that of hearing, 
feemed absorbed ; and when the laft faint warblings melted on the air, 
they ftarted from the fpot, folicitous to know from what being thote 
more than human ftrains had parted ; but nothing appeared in view ; 
the moon, full and unclouded, fhone with unufual luftre ; and filled 
with hope, they again purfued the windings of the water, which, con- 
ducting to the narroweft partoof the valley, continued their courfe 
through the wood, This t tered by a path fmooth, but narrow 
and perplexed, where, althougiPits branches were fo numerous that no 
preference could be given, or any direét route long perfifted in, yet eve- 
ry turn prefented fomething to amufe, fomething to fharpen the edge 
ot tefearch. The beauty of the trees, through whole -interftices the 





water, atd the notes of the nightingale, who wav now beg ite fill 
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the valley with her fong, were more than fufficient to take off the 
fense of fatigue, and they wancered on, ftill eager to explore, ftill 
ardent for further difcovery. 

The wood now became more thick and obfcure, and at length almoft 
dark, when, the path taking tuddenly an oblique direction, they 
found themielves on the edge of a circular lawn, whofe tint and {oit- 
nefs were beyond compare, and which.iemed to have been lightly 
bruthed by fairy feet. A number of fine old trees, around whofe boles 
crept the ivy and the woodbine, rofe at i'regular diftances, -here they 
mingled into groves, and there, feparate and emulous of each other, 
vied in fpiral elegance, or magnitude of form, ‘The water, which had 
been for fome time concealed, now murmered through a thoufand beds, 
and vifiting each flower, added vigour to its vegteation, and poignan- 
cy to its tragrance. Along the edges of the wood, and beneath the 
fhadows of the trees, an innumerable hott of glow-worms lighted their 
innocuous fires, luitrous as the gems of Golconda ; and delirous yet 
longer to enjoy the fcene, they went foward with light tootfeps on the 
lawn ; all was calm, and, except the breeze of night, that fighed {ott 
and {weetly through the world of leaves, a perfect filence prevailed, 
Not many minutes, however, had elapied, betore the fame enchanting 
mufic, to which they had liftened with fo much rapture in the vale, 
again arvefted their attention, and prefently they diicovered on the 
border of the lawn, juit rifing above the wood, and floating on the bo- 
fom of the air, a being of the moft delicate form ; from his fhoulders 
ftreamed a tunic of the tendereft blue, his wings and feet were clothed 
in downy filver, and in his grafp he had a wand white as the mountain 
fnow. He rofe fwiftly in the air, his briliiance became exceflive from 
the lunar rays, his to: echoed through the vault of night, but having 
quickly diminiihed to the fize and appearance ot the evening ftar, it 
died away, and the next moment he was loft in ether: ‘The lovers ftill 
fixed their view on that part of the heavens where the vifion had ditap- 
peared, and flortly liad the pleafure ot again {eeing the ftarlike radi« 
ance, which in an initant unlolded itfelf into the tuli and fine dimensi- 
ons of the beautcous being, who having collected dew from the cold 
vales of Saturn, now de{cended rapidly towards the earth, and waving 
his hand as he paffed athwart the woods, a number of like form and 
garb flew round him, and all alighting onthe lawn, (eperated at equal 
diftances on its circumferences, and then fhaking their wings, which 
ipread a perfume through the air, burft into ove general fong. 

Henry and Adeline, who, apprehenfive of being difcovered, had ree 
treated within the fhadow of {ome mafiy oaks, now waited with eager ex- 
peetation the event of fo fingular a fcene. In a few moments abevy of 
elegant nymphs, dancing two by two, iflued from the wood on the 
right, and an equal number of warlike knights, accompanied by a 
band of minitrels, froth that on the left. The knights were clothed in 
green ; on their bofoms fhone a plate of burnithed fteel, and in their 
hands they grafped a golden targe, and lance of beamy luftre. The 
nymphs, whote form and fymmetry were beyond the youthful poet's 
dream, were drefled in robes of white, their zones were azure dropt 
with diamonds, and their light brown hair decked with rofes, hung in 
ample ringlets. So quick, fo light and airy, was their motion, that 
the turf, the flowers, thrunk not beneath the gentle preffure, and each 
{miling on her favorite knight, he flung his brilliant arms afide, and 
mingled in the dance. 

_ Whilft- they thus flew in rapid meafures over the lawn, the lovers, 
forgetting their jituation, and impatient to falute the afiembly, invo- 
luntarily ttept forward, and inftantaneoully, a thril) and hollow gait 
of wind. murmured through the woods, the-moon dipt into a cloud, 
and the knights, the nymphs, and aérial {pirits, vanithed from the 
view, leaving the aftonifhed pair to repent at leifure, their precipitate 
intrulion ; {carce, however, had they time to determine what plan they 
thould purfue, when a gleayn of light flathed fuddenly along the hori- 
zon, and the beauteous being whom they firft beheld in the air, itood 
before them ; he waved his {now-white wand, and pointing to the wood, 
which now appeared {parkling with a thouland fires, moved gently on. 
Henry and his amiable companion felt an irrifittable impulse which 
compelled them to follow, and having penetrated the -wood, they 
perceived many bright rays of light, which darting like the beams of 
the fun through every past of it, moft beautifully swmined the thafts 
of the trees. As they advanced forward, the radiance became more 
intenfe, and converged towards a centre, and the fairy being turning 
quickly round, commanded them to kneel down, and having {queezs 
ed the juice of an herb into their eyes, bade them now proceed, but 
that no mortal eye, unlefs its powers ot vilion were adapted. to the 
{cene, could endure the glory that would fhortly burft upon thea. 
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THE VISITOR. 
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Scarcely had he uttered thefe words when they entered an amphitheatre ; 
in its centre was a throne of ivory inlaid with fapphires, on which fate 
a female form of exquifite beauty, a plain coronct’of gold obliquely 
croffed her flowing hair, and her robe of white iatin hung negligent in 
ample folds, Around her ftood five-aid-twenty nymphs clothed in 
white and gold, and holding lighted tapers ; beyond thete were itty of 
the aérial being, their wings of downy filver itretched tor flight, and 
each a burning taper in his mand! and laitly, omthe circumference of 
the amphitheatre, fhone one hundred knights in mail of tempered. iteel, 
in one hand they fhook aloft a targe of mafly diamond, and in the 
other flahhed a taper. So exceflive was the refiection, that the targes 
had the luftre ot an hundved »funs, and, when fhaken, fent forth 
fireams of viyid lightning : from the gold, the filver, and the fapphires, 
ruthed a flood of tinted light, that mingling, threw upon the eye a 


‘feries of revolving hues. 


Henry and Adeline, imprefled_with awe, with wonder and delight, 
fell proitrate on the ground, whil{t the fairy {pirit advancing, knelt 
and prefented to the queen acryftal vaie. She rofe fhe waved her hand, 
and finiling, bade them to approach. ‘* Gentle ttrangers,”” the ex- 
claimed, ‘* let not fear appal your hearts, for to them whom courage, 
truth, and piety have diftinguifhed, our triendfhip and our love are 
given. Spirits of the bleft we are, our tweet employment to befriend 
the wretched and the weary, to lull the torture of anguith, and the 
horror of defpair. Ah! never fhall the tear of+innocence, or the 

laint of forrow, the pang-of injured merit, or the figh of hopeleis love, 
wmplore our aid in vain, Upon the moon-beam do we float and light 
as air, pervade the habitations of men ; and hearken, O tavoured mor- 
tals! I tell you {pirits pure from vice are prefent to your inmott 
thoughts ; when terror and when madneis, when fpectres and when 
death furrounded you, our influence put to flight the minifters of dark- 
nefs ; we placed you in the moon light vale, and now upon your heads 
we pour the planet dew: go, happy pair } from Hecate’s dread 
agents we have freed you, from wildering fear and gloomy {upertti-» 
tion.” 


She ended, and the lovers, impatient to expre{s their gratitude, were 


about to fpeak, when fuddenly the light turned pale and died away, 
the ipirits fled, and mufic foft and tweet was heard remotely in the air. 
They ftarted, and in place of the refulgent {cene of magic, beheld a 
public road, Fitzowen’s horfe cropping the grafs which grew upon its 
edge, and a village at a little diftance, on whole fpire the rifling fun 


“bad thed his earlieft beams. 





Biography. 
—_—_ 
MARIE ANTIONETTE. 


If the celebrity be proportioned to the grandeur of events and the 

eatnefs of the perfonages concerned, never had woman a jufter claim 
to renown than Marie Antionette of Auftria, Queenot France.--- 
She was unquettionably the moft important perfonage of the 18th cen- 
tury, as having accelerated great political revolutions, given birth to 
the moft dreadtul cataftrophes & quickened the progreis of events; & 
as having been the object of more intrigues, hatred, & love, and rhe 
example of greater viciflitudes of fortune, than any other perton of her 
time. No nam@in hiftory is to be compared with hers, either for prof- 
perity or misfortune. ; 

It is for writers that are neither actuated by hatred, which difguifes 
all things, or partiality, which facrifices all to its own caufe---it is 
tor thofe who have not been affected either by the ftorms of the revolu- 
tions or by the governing and changing opinions of every day and eve- 
ry hour, and to whom truth can make her way, difengaged from the 
train of the paflions---it is for fuch to write the hiftory ot this woman, 
whofe name, as it pafles down to potterity, will leave the moft impor- 
tant leffons,-and the moft ftriking impreffions. As for us, we thall 
confine ourfelves to a narrow outline of the faéts of her life. 

Marie Antionette, Arch-Ducheis of Auftria, was born at Vienna 
on the 2d November, 1755. She was daughterof Maria Terefa, whofe 
brilliant fuecess, atter almoft unexampled reverfes of fortune, created 
fuch a feniation-in Europe. But Marie Antionette had neither the 
greatnets of character nor the talents of her mother. ¥ 

Her marriage with the grandfon of Louis the rsth, the prefumptive 
heir to the French Crown, in 1770, was diftguithed by an maufpicious 
accident, numbers of the {pectators of the celebration being tifled by 
the prefs of people. ~ . R579 


Marie Antionette was tall, beautiful, and fafcimating, Her ¥oice 
was foft, ficxible and ‘finely modulated. She had great {kill 
in mufic. She was verfed in feveral languages ; and pollelled {uch 
a variety of accomplith ments as did honor to her princely education, 

Amidit the diforders of a court funk in debauchery, the at firft ap- 
peared refolved to preferve herielf spure; and her conduct for a 
while drew the veneration of all Frahce, @s her beauty and affability 
had betore gained her the general love. 

A character to happily gifted, feemed not confiftent with the blind 
zeal with which the atterwards threw herfelf into the \orrent of diflipa- 


» tion, which at once formed the f{eandal of her own life, and the miiery 


of France, Hiftory will tell how quickly levity fucceeded to her mo- 
deit deportment ; how her free manners and noéturnal journeys have 
turnithed arms to reproach, and food to calumny ; how her adventures 
and connections with fo many women of infamous. character dtained her 


tine love for the emperor her brother, her avowed hatred to France, her 
open intrigues, in which the expreiled a contempt for all decorum, her 
capricious expences in Cie midét of general diftrels, her ambition to 
rival -in power the wmiitrefles of her hufband’s predeceffors on the 
throne---how all thete have opened, little by little, the path which led 
to her calamitous end. 

The hittory of her life as far as it can be cleared from the ma{s of 
writings which have appeared in her praife or defamation, will give us 
a ftandard by which we may appreciate her charaéter. 

In general the was too feeble to conduct great enterprifes, and too 
lofty of mind not to engage inthem, Nothing was wanting to the 
{ucceis of her projeéts but experience and maturity of judgment. Her 
active imagination, and impatience of temper, precipitated events, 
when the means on which they fhould have refted were not yet prepa 
; red, She was too much of a woman, fhe h@@-too much the weaknefs 
| of her fex to command fuccefs, and the was not enough of a woman to 

rely only on her own proper artifices. 

Of all the cruel viciifitudes of her life, after the downfall of the 
throne, the moft painful was what the experienced in the Conciergerie, 
, to which fhe had been conveyed to wait her trial. She was lodged in 

a room called the Council Chamber, which was confidered as the mot 
unwholefome apartment in that prifon, on acount of its dampnefs, and 
the bad imells by which it was continually afteG&ted. Under pretence 
of giving hera perfon to wait upon her, they placed near her a fpy, a man 
of a horrible countenance and hollow fepulchral voice. his man, 
whole name was Barallin, was a robber and murderer by profeffion. 
He had been condemned to fourteen years imprifonmefitin ons, but 
the goaler, being in want of a keeper, prevailed on this man, who well 
-aniwered his purpofes, to remain with him in that ca acity. He was 

chiefly employed in conveying the filth out of the prifon,” amd locking 
up the prifoners. This perionage was chofen as attendant upon the 
Queen of France. 

Afew days before fhe was brought to trial, this attendant was re- 
moved, and a Gendarme placed in her chamber, who watched over 
her night and day, and trom whom fhe was not feparated, even when 
fhe was in bed, but by a ragged curtain. 

Marie Antionette, in this melancholy abode, had no other drefs than 
an old black robe, ttockings with holes, which the yeas forced to mend 
every day, and the was entirely deftitute of thoes. Si remained in the 
Conciergerie from the beginning of Augult to the 16th of O&ober, on 
which day the was fentenced to die. as 

One ot the moft {plendid moments of the life of this unfortunate 
Queen was, when.on the evidence of Herbert & Simon the was accuied, 
in the faceof the multitude affembled to hear her trial, of crimes at 
which the human mind revolts, and in whieh the moft facred laws of 
nature are outraged. It was in the el t appeal that fhe miade to 
mothers. to iia thefe. bale calumnn ial, pt in the accent of real 
grief with which the {poke, that the thewed herielf traly great. The 


death, trembled before the fuperiority which the exhibited in that mo- 
ment ; and Robespierre was known, after the event, to-complain of 
the advantage given to the Queen by that acculation, at a time when 
every Smet: of commiferation fhould carefully have been guarded 
againft. 

eThole who faw her go to the fcaffold, obferved that her fortitude in 
that decifive moment was not leis the effect of the ftruggles of her pride, 
than the firmnefs of her mind and a diiguft of life. 





| Blanks of every description Sold at this Office. 


tyrants who fat upén this trial, and the affaffins who waited for her | 


in the public opinion ; how the famous ftory of the necklace, her liber. 
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ON TRUE COURAGE. 


That man only is truly courageous, who fears nothing fo muchas 
doing a fhameful aétion, but will reiolutely and undauntedly perform 
the duties of his ftation, ow dangerous foever they may bey whenever 
the honor or exigencies of his country may require his exertions. Phe 
beit proof of a mans real courage, is to dare, in every fituation of lite, 
to be juit to his own principles, to himielf, to his connections, and to 
the world, Courage without prudence is like fancy without judg- 
ment ; all fail, and no ballait, raw : ; : 

Porfenna, the moft potent king of his time in Italy, having under- 
taken t6 reftore the Tarquins to the throne of Rome, trom which they 
had been banithed tor their cruelty and oppreflion, fent propolals to the 
fenate for that purpofe; but finding they were rejected with icorn, he 
advanced towards Rome m a confident perfuation rhat he fhould eafily 
reduce it. hen he came to the bridge, and faw the Romans drawn 
up in order of battle before the river, she was fiwprited at their refolu- 
tion, and not doubting but he fhould overpower them withnumbers, 

repared to fight. The too armies being engaged, fought with great 
Eruety, and long contended for victory. After a great flaughter on 
both fides, the Romans began to give way, and were quickly put to 
flight. All fled. into the city over the bridge, which at the tame time 
would have afforded a paflage tothe enemy, if Rome had not tound, 
in the heroic courage of one of her citizeus, a bulwark as itrong as the 
higheit walls. Publius Horatius was the man, furnamed Cocles, be- 
caufe he had but one eye, having loit-the other in a battle. He was 
the ftrongeit and moft undaunted of ail the Romans. _ He uled every 
method to ftop the flying army; but perceiving that neither entreaties 
nor exhortations could overcome their tear, he refolved, however bad- 
ly fupported he might be, to defend the entrance ot the bridge till it 
was dermolithed behind. Qi the iuccefs of this depended the preierva- 
tion of thecity. . Only two Romans followed his example, and partook 
ot his danger; nay, when he {aw but a few planks of the bridge re- 
maining, < obliged them to retire and fave themielves.—Standing 
alone againft a whole army, but preferving his intrepidity, he even 
dared to infult his numerons enemies ; and caft terrible looks upon 
the principal Hetrurians, one while challenging them to a lingle com- 
bat, and then» bitterly, reproached them all.. ** Vile flaves that you 
are,” faid he, “* not fatisfied with being unmindful of your own, ye 


gre come to deprive others of their liberty, who have had courage to 


affume it.’* Covered with his buckler, he iuftained a fhower of darts , 
and at Tait, when they were all preparing to rufh upon him, the 
bridge was entirely demolithed, and Cocles, throwing himielt with 
his arms into the Tyber, fafely fwam over; having performed an ac- 
tion, fays Livy, that will command the admiration, more than the 
faith, of pofterity. He was received as intriumph by the Romans. 
The people ere him a brazen ttatue in armour in the moft conipi- 
cuous partof the forum. As much land was given him as he could 
furround witha plough inaday. All the inhabitan's, both men and 
women, ‘contributed to hig reward ; and in the midit of a dreadful 
{carcity, almoft every perfon in the city, depriving themfelves of a 
part of their {ubfiftance, made him a preient of provisions. 

While the Romans were at war with the Gauls, (A. R. 494.) the 
latter advanced astar as the banks of the river Anio, within three 
milés of Rome. Romans marched againit them? the two armies 
continued fome time in fight of each other, without coming to action, 
feperated only by the bridge over the river. A Gaul, of a gigantic 
ftature, advanced upon the bridge, and cried out with a loud voige, 
“ Let the bravelt man in the Roman army enter the litts with me; the 
fuccels of our combat thall determine which is the mott valiant nation.”’ 
His extraordinary fize and fierce looks ftruck the Romans with fuch 


- terror, that for a long timefiiot one in the whole army appeared to 


accept his challenge, At lengtl young Manlius, who had io remar- 
kably fignalized his piety for his father, touched with ajuft fenf of 
the affront offered to the Roman name, quitted his polt, and flying to 
the dictator, asked leave to encounter the enemy. ‘ Tho’ I were 
fure of victory,”” fays he, ‘I would not fight this proud Gaul with- 
id order ; but if you will give me leave, I will make this huge 
boalter know, that Iam of the blood of that Manlius, whoie valour 
proved fo fatal to the Gaulson the capitol.”’ Thedictator, who had been 
very uneafy that no Roman had attepted the challenge before, readily 
complied with the requeft of the brave youth. £* Go, Manlius,”* {aid 
he, “and humble the pride of this infulting enemy ; revenge the cauie 
of the city where you first drew your breath, as fuccesfully as you re- 
liewed him to whom you owe it.”’ Upon this the young Roman, hy 

changed the round buckler, which he wore as a Roman knight, for 
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a. f{quare one, and armed himfelf with a fhort fword, fit both fox 
cutting and . ftabbing, advanced againit theGaul, who was ftrut- 
ting. about in his atmour, andmaking an oftentatious fhew of his 
ftrength. Both Romans and Gauls retired to their refpe five 
potts, leaving the bridge free for the two champions. The Gaul, 
lays Livy, began the combat, by diicharging a great blow with his 
long iword at Miniius, which made muci noife, did but no execution. 
Hereupon the “young Roman dexteroufly flipping under his enemy’s 
thield, flabbed him in two places; fo that he foon tell, and covered, 
to ule Livy’s expreion, a wait piece of ground with his enormous body. 
The conqueror cut off his hea, and without troubling himfelf about 
the reft of the ipoils, only jeized a golden collar which he tore from 
his neck, and, bloody as it was, put it upon his own, in token of his 
victory ; and hence he got the furname of Turquatus, which he tranf- 
mitted te his poiterity. The event of this combat fo discouraged the 
Gauls, that they abandoned their camp in the night, and retired into 
Campania. 

Juit before the battle of Cunaxa, between Cyrus and his brother 
Artaxerxes, Clearchus advifed Cyrus not to charge in perfon, but to 
cover him(elf in the rear of the Grecian battalions. ‘* What is it you 
fay? replied Cyrus. At the time that I am endeavouring to make 
mylelf king, would you have me thew bey unworthy of being fo ?" 
That wie and generous anfwer proved that he knew the duty of a ge- 
heral, especially on a day of battle. Had he withdrawn when his pre. 


fence was mojt neceflary, it would have argued his want of courage,” 


and intimidated others. 
_—— 
From Brocca’s Interefting Anecdotes. 

During the time of the French Revolution, when the city of Lyons 
became the theatre of daily executions, a woman learned by chance that 
her hufband’s name was on the lift of the profcribed,, and initantly ran 
to-avert the impending deftrugtion, by fecuring his immediate flight, 
She compelled him to aflume her dre{s, gave him her money and jewels, 
and had the inexpreffible happinefs to tee him pais uniufpected. A 
few hours afterwards the oflicers of juftice came to feize upon him.--. 
She had prepared herieifto receive them, by putting on a iuit of her 
hutband’s clothes, and aniwering alfo to her huiband’s name. She was 
led before the Revolutionary Committee. Int he courfe of the ex- 
amination her difguile was discovered, and they demanded of her, her 
huiband. 

“‘ My hufband,” the anfwered, in atone of exultation, ‘ is out of 
the reach of your power. I planned his efcape, and I glory in rilking 
my own life for the prefervation of his.’ 

They difplayed before her the inftrument of punifhment, and charg- 
ed her to reveal the route her hufband had taken.’’ ‘* Strike,’ the 
replied, ‘I am prepared.’’ ‘ But it is the interefts of your country 
that commands you to fpeak,’* faid one of the Committee. ‘* Barba 
rians,’’ the aniwered, ‘* my country cannot command me to outrage 
the facred laws of nature.” 

Her dignity and firmnefs awed even the members of the revglution- 
ary Committee, anda neble action for once prevailed over their {pirit 
of deiolating cruelty. 

b— —___—__| 
On the Size and Diftance of the Sun. 

If we had never been thoroughly ientible of the extremi€ fimailnefs of 
our globe, and our own nothingnets, perhaps we fhould feel it ina 
{trong manner, by reflecting on that immente body which communi- 
cates light and heat, not only to our earth, but aifo toa multitude of 
other worlds. The fun is almoft in the centre of the planetary iyf- 
tem, and, in fome degree, monarch of {ixteen worlds ; for the fix 
planets of the firft magnitude, and the ten fecondary planets, are only 
worlds which receive their light, heat, and. inward motion irem the 
fun. This alone is fufficient to prove the proedigieus fize of it, which 
is {till more confirmed by its being vifibly great, notwithitanding the 
immenie diftance itis from us. But there can remain no doubt, if wé 
admit the calculation and meafuresof aitronomers ; the refult of which 
is, that thediameter of the fun is at leaft a hundred times larger thai 
that of the earth ; and, confequently, the globe of the {unmruit be at 
leaft a million of times larger than ours :---the aftronomers vary in 
opinion as to its diftance : but, in drawing a line between the greateft 
and leait that they fuppoie, it mult be twenty-two. thaufiid hait-diames 
ters of the earth. Now, the half diameter of the earths cight hundred 
and fifty German leagues :---this diftance is pericctly fuited to the ef. 
fects of the fun, and its influence upon us. Some pianets are nearer 


to it; but if our earth were in their fituation, it would be reduced to 
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afhes. Other planets are fo far from it, that if our globe was at an equa! 
diftance, it would be enveloped in a frighttul and perpetual darkneis, 
and would not be habitable. We haye reafon, however, to believe, 
that thefe worids, which are more or lefs nearer the fun than we are, 
have been adapted by the Creator for mmhabitants. Either their con- 
ftitution or their atmoiphere being different from our’s, or the inhabi- 
tants being of another nature, are enabled to fupport the extremes of 
heat and coid. But, perhaps, what has juft been iaid of the fize and dif- 
tance of the {un may appear exaggerated. For our eyes fee nothing {o 
large as the earth we inhabit. It is to that we compare the’ iun, 
which is aimillion of times larger. It appears fmall to us at fucha 
diftance ; and from thence we are tempted to believe our eyes rather 
than our reaion. If God had placed us ‘on a planet, which, in com- 
arifon of the earth, was as fmall as the earth is in comparijon of the 
fun, the fize of the earth would appear as improbable to us, as that of 
the fun docs. It is not wonderful then, that we fhould be ftruck with 
aftonifhment in reflecting on the fize and diftance of that body. 


umorous. 


Extra& from Geoffry Gambado's Inftructions to Grown Horfemen. 

** Touching the apparel then, I will begin at top. Wear a wig, 
if poffible, the ge ve and whiter it is, the fafer for you, for thould 
your horfe prove what is properly termed, too many for you and make 
off, nothing but the fingularity of your appearance can reftore you to 
your difconiolatt family, The hollowing and hooting of the boys that 
this will occafion, will enable your friends to trace you through moft 
of the villages you may have paft ; and at the worft, to know in what 
part of the country to have you cried. 

«* I never admired a round hat, but with a large wig it is infuppor- 
table. A cocked hat befides this advantage over its competitor, the 
dignity it gives to the moft unhappy countenace, has fo many others 
that it is wonderful -to me, it is not univerially worn. If in windy 
weather you are blinded, in rainy you are deluged by a round hat : 
whereas one properly cocked, will retain the water till you arrive at 
your baiting place, and Beep your head, apt to be heated by riding, 
agreeably cool ; having much the fame effect on it that a pan of water 
has upon a flower pot. 

* Let your boot be fomewhat fort, and the knees of your breeches 
Dut juit reach the joint, fo thatthe flap of the faddle may be continually 
curling up, and chafing you between the confines of your boots and 
breeches, it will fatisty you that your Teg is in a proper pofition. 

«¢ When mounted there is a grace to be obferved. Lean ahe body 
pretty well forward over the pommel of the faddle, there is an appear- 
ance of airine{s in it that embellifhes the figure of a rider very much 
indeed ; particularly if he be mounted ona long backed horie who 
throws his faddle forward, and is unencumbered with a crupper ; here 
he exhibits an elegant picture of careleis indifference, and ieems con- 
temptuoufly to leave the world behind him. 

« The being able to guide a horle is a matter of fome moment on 
the road, though it may not be io any where elie. Ride with a lath 
whip ; is fhews the {portsman. If your horie bears too much on the 
right, of courfe you drop the reins entirely on that fide, and pull them 
up tharply With both hands on the other; bur if that does not aniwer 
you muft refer to your whip, and a good fmart cut over the right 
cheek and eye, will foon fet him ftraight again. 

‘© The next enquiry is bow to ict otf. Betore ever your horfe gets 
into motion, clap beth your {purs into him pretty harp ; this will fet 
him a-going for the whole day and i.cw him that you have got fpurs 
on, which if he did not know he might incline to be idle. Thus then 
you go of with eclat, provided nothing is in your hories way, and if 











' there is, you have put him fo on his mettle, he will probably leap over 


it. Indeed it is tar from improbable he may run away with you! but 
if he does you will make a moit {pirited appearance. 

‘© When a man is onee run away with, the firft thing that occurs to 
him is how to ftop his Karfe’ A French Count tried feveral expedients 
one of which only aniwered, which was by running at the rubbing 
houfe ; dathing at this with true French fpirit, he produced the defired 
effect ; his horfe not being able to proceed flopped and that fo juddenly 
that the Earl of Pembroke woula have been diflodged, and old New- 
caftle himéfelf lain with his mother earth. The Countyit is true came 
eff, but tolerably weli ; the hori¢ broke his own head and the Count’s 
jikewile, fo that according to the ancient opinion of two negatives ma- 
king an afhrmative, little or no harm was done. 












** Having faid thus much on’ the fubject of being run away with, it 
is neceflary I thowld decide for the betiefit of my readers on the 
means I moft approve of, for putting a ftop to fuch doings ; and I am 
clearly for the itable door 3. if entering it atefull fpeed,. you fthould be 
alraid of your head, ipread out your legs fufficiently, and your horfe 
will go in without you.” : 


Richmond, April 15, 1809. 
Mr. VISITOR, agi it 5 hs Sy 

YowR interefting paper being chiefly devoted to the caufe of 
literature, allow me to expreis, through its medium, the {ati#faéction 
which I lately experienced at an examination of Mr. Joun Woon's 
pupils, in the neighbouring Town of Manchetter. 

So flattering a combination of zeal, abilities, diligence and proficj. 
ency, feldom occurs. Asa parent, a citizen, anda friend of uleful 
knowledge, I contemplated it with delight, exultation and applaule, 

May the liberal and praife-worthy inftructions of the re{pectable 
Truitees be promptly carried into effect | May a library and appara. 
tus afliftt under their aulpices, the efforts of Inftructors and the ardour 
of youth ! 

I am happy to obferve, Mr. Vifitor, that the reproach of negleé, 
apathy, and want of public {pirit among us, with refpect to fuch obje&s 
ceafes to be univerfally merited. ‘There are, many honorable excep. 
tions; and I fondly hope that the time is not very remote when the 
claims of the riing generation upon national and individual aid,will 
no longer be viewed with cold indifference, and rejectedwith fyftematic 


infenfibility. A CITIZEN. 
N E W.S, 


Highly Important § Authentic. 


BY THIS MORNING’S MAIL. 


Since the arrival of Mr. Oakley at Wafhington, Mr. Smith, Secreta. 
ry of State, and Mr. Erfkine, the Britifh Minifter, have been, we un- 
deritand, every day engaged in difcuflions in relation to two points of 
difference between the United States and G. Britain, whiclt, it feems, 
Mr. Ertkine has been authorifed to arrange in virtue of powers re- 
ceived from his government by the Britifh floop of war, now lying at 
Hampton, fubject to his orders.—N. Intel. 





Here follow the Notes between our government and the Britith Mi- 
nifter, thewing the happy reiult of the difculiions, Which our limits 
and time will not admit of iniertion in this day’s Viftor. 


PROCLAMATION, 


‘Of the Prefident of the United States of America. 


W hereas it is provided by the sith feétion of the aét of Congrefs 
entiticd ** An ace to interdict the commercial intercourfe between the 
United States and Great Britain and France, and their dependencies; 
aud for other purpotes’’—that ‘* in cafe either France or Great Britain 
fhall fo revoke or modify their ediéts as that they fhall ceafe to violate 
the neutral commerce of the United States,”’ thee fdent is authoriled 
to declare the fame by proclamation, after which the trade fulpended 
by the faid act and by an aét laying an Embargo on all thips and vel- 
fels inthe ports and irbours of the United States and the fevera] acts 

iplementary thereto may be renewed with the nation fo doing, “And 
whereas the Honorable David Montague Ertkine, his Britannic Mé- 
jefty’s Envoy Extraordinary and Minifter Plenipotentiary has by the 
order and in the name of his Sovereign declared to this governments 
that tne Britith orders in council pf January and November, 1807, 
will have been withdrawn as refpeéts the United States, on the soth 
day of June next. Now therefore I James Madifon, Prefident of the 
United States, do hereby proclaim that the orders in council aforefaid 
will have been withdrawn on the faid tenth of June next ; after which 
day the trade of the U. States with G. Britain, as fufpended by the 
act of Congres above mentioned, and an ast laying an embargo on all 
fhips and veflels in the ports and harbors of the U. States, and the &- 
veral acts (upplementary thereto, may be renewed. 

Given under my hand and the feal of the United States, at Washing- 

ton, re rgth day of April, in the year of our Lord, 1809, 
(L.8.) and of the independance of the United Scates, the thirty third. 


_» By the Prefident, 


JAMES MADISON. 
Rr. SMITH, Secretary of State. 
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FOR THE VISITOR. 


MORNING SONNET TO MYRTILLA,. 


Awake my love ; the vernal dawn 
Again expands its dewy wing ; 

We'll feek the grove, the mead, the lawn, 
And woodlands freth with early {pring. 


We'll climb the mountain's awful brow, 
And fearleig brave the rugged height ; 
We'll view the varied plain below, 
And joyous hail the orb of light. 


We'll feek the fountain’sflowry bank 
And fport its infant ttream befide 5 

Or cautious tread ‘mid ofiers dank, 
To watch the river’s rolling tide. 


We'll feek the dear fequelter’d bow’r, 
Embofom'd in yon budding grove, 

Where oft at evening’s penfive ait 
We've {at unfeen and talk’d of love. 


Awake my fair ! the purple dawn, 
The fragrant breath of eariy day, 
The dewy mead, the verdant lawn 5. 
E’en Nature’s (elt torbids delay. L, 
{_—_______] 


SONNET—TO THE MOON. 


Wrapt in a veftment of etherial gold, 
And spt, palely thro’ the poplar bow’r, 
Alcending up her ftarry throne, behold 
Th’ effulgent Emprefs of the midnight hour! 
But, ferenaded by the Whip-poor- will, 
Her lucid orb hall foon o’ertop the grove, 
And {pread its luttre over vale and hill, 
Inviting all around to peace, and.love, 
Divine inipirer of this mimic day, 
Thrice welcome to my faded, grief-worn eyes ; 
O! let me ever live beneath thy ray, 
And breathe among thy beams my grateful fighs : 


For foothing is thy folitary reign 
To my fad heart, which éeeks for peace, but feeks in vain. 
S.G. 
_—_—— 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE VISITOR: 
GENTLEMEN, 


The fubjoined Stanza is prefented for publication, without the 
knowledge of its author. He is of tender years, and uncon{cious of 
his talents. The publication of this youthful production, may excite 
him to the cultivation of a genius which nature rarely beftows. 


The Vijfitor’s Warm Friend & Subfcriber, 
THE MANIAC. 


Remembrance, fource of mournful joys, 
Thy pleafure’s fad, thy grief’s defpair ! 
No care the Maniac’s peace deftroys, 
No phantoms flutter light as air. 


Oft, to the breeze that whiip'ring plays 
Around his gloomy dungeon’s grate ; 
Recounting {cenes of fancied days, 
He laughing fays, I then was great. 
Bright pomp and fplendour once he faw, 
Proud wealth and power were his own ; 
His piblow’s now a heap of ftraw ; 
A claycold teat’s the Maniac’s throne, 


Now mem’ry’s fled—her flight’s the balm 
Of thrilling hope or chilling fear, 
- The Maniac’s mind's a wavelets calm, 
ee Nor blifs nor torture revel there. BYZENUS. 


¢ 





On being afked if I ever loved. 


Too well, alas! too well E know 
The fting of Love’s impoifon'd dart : 
I’ve felt the keeneft pangs of wo 
When warm affeétion’s thrilling glow, 
Within my heart, 
Was doomed to burn a raging fire, 
But could no mutual flame in{pire. 


And [I have felt its pleafures too, 
The rapt'rous kifs, the joy refin’d ! 
O when thall time the icenes renew. 
When days and months unbudded flew ! 
When all my mind 
To Love and Caroline was given ; 
Her peace my blifs, her heart my heav'n! C 


I do not mourn this earthly doom, 
Becaufe my rofe of life muft bloom 
Uniunn’d by golden rays ; 
Nor curfe the courfe that Heav'n has mark’d, 
Becaule in ftorms I have embark’d 
Upon life’s various maze. 


Let Spwith Jords and Perfian kings 


Pore o’er the wealth Potofi brings, 
Or count Golconda’s gems.; 


And Gallic monarchs win renown, 


And wear a guilty, blood-ftain’d crowa, 
And {quander diadems. : 


I do not with their fortune mine ; 
But yet I chide the Pow’rs divine, 
In agony of heart ; % 
Who fuffer Love’s tumultuous throes 
To blaft my flow’r of {weet repofe 
And will not eafe the fmart. 


Ee 
BATTLE OF HOHENLINDEN, 


By Thomas Campbell, Eq. 


On Linden, when the fun was low, 
All bloodleis lay th’ untrodden fnow, 
And dark as winter was the flow 


Of Ifer rolling rapidly. 


But Linden thew'd another fight, 

When the drum beat at dead of night, 

Commanding fires of death to light, 
Thedarknefs of her {cenery. 


By torch and trumpet-found array’d, fas, 
Each horfeman drew his battle-blade, ba 
And furious every charger neigh’d, 

To join the dreadful revelry. 


Then thook the hills with thunder riven, 
Then rufh’d the tteeds to battle driven, 
And rallying, like the bolts of heaven, 
Far flath’d the red artillery 
And redder ftill thofe fires thall glow. 
On Linden’s hills of purpled {now ; 
And bloodier ftill thail be the flow 
Of Lier rolling rapidly. 
*Tis morn, but fearce yon level fun 
Can pierce the war-cloud rolling dun, 
Where furious Frank and fiery Hun 
Shout, “mid their fulph’rous canopy, _ 


' The battle thickens—On, ye brave ! 


Who ruth to glory, or the grave ; 
Wave, Munich, all thy banners wave, 
And charge with all thy chivalry. 


Oh! few fhall part where many meet, 
The {now thaii be their winding theet, 
And every turt beneath their feet 

Shall be a foldier’s capsiehty 
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For the Visitor, 
F —____-.~ —_—_.. ] 


DEAR LAURA, THO’ I BID ADIEU. 
A New Song, never before published. 


“OLY YIGow 
“~ 





Dear Lau-ra, 


bid a---dien, This truant heart of mine, : I. feel will 





stay with you, ,.Then pri---thee give thine, = Then  prithee i ine 








4: 
But theuld fome fairer fwain than I, 
Entice thee to his arms, 
My fate, {weet maid, will be to die, 
A martyr to thy charms, 


2. 
Nor vainly fear thy heart from me, ° 
Would ever harm fuftain; 
For fooner would I ceale to be, 
Than be its fource of pain. 


Yet while I live ofa I invoke 
T he tkies to blefs thee here, 
And, after death's unerring ftroke, 
To make thee happy there, 


3. 
O give, then give me loye for love, 
And, fo rewarded, foon, 
My life, enchanting ‘gitl | fhall neve 
More worthy of the boon. 
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